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n tHfi DUBLIN PENNY JOURNAL. 

NE\V WAY TO MAKE POETRY. 

Take Milton's Paradise Lost, a couple of volumes of 



Shakespeare, and Lord Byron's Childe Harold, and pick 
carefully a few dozen of the best metaphors out of each — 
let them be bold and daring, and applicable to general 
subjects. Then add a few polysyllables, carefully selected 
from Johnson's Dictionary; be guided in the choice of 
the words by the nature of the intended poem — if epic, 
et them be full and sonorous— if elegiac or pastoral, de- 
licate and touching. Mix them together, snaking them 
well, so as to make the words and the metaphors com- 
mingle; then add the names of one or two of the muses, 
and throw in Castalia and Helicon, or Parnassus, with its 
two tops. If the poem be an amatory one, add Cupid 
and a bow and arrow, and a bleeding heart or two ; if 
not, shake over all a little thunder and lightning, rolling 



1 clouds and heaving billows. Allow It then to remain* & 
! while, in order to settle. Throw in then the moon, * 
twinkling star or two, and sprinkle it over with two or 
three gushes of a cataract, that will give it an air of the 
I sublime. This done, let it remain quiet till the process of 
I fermentation commences. Put it then in the cauldron of 
your mind, and place it over the gentle fire of fancy, stir- 
ring it lightly with the finger of imagination, till it begim 
to simper—do not let it boil, for boiling will destroy all 
the metaphors, and the cataract will go off in steam. 
When it has now come to a sort of reasonable consis- 
tency, you may throw it into the cooling pan of judgment ; 
where, when it has remained for a while, your work » 
done, and you may fearlessly send it forth, fit for the in- 
tellectual appetite of the greatest literary epicure in the 
world. 




UbMORja CASTLE, 



Lismore Castle, situated in the town of the same name 
in the county of Watertbrd, was at one period a place of 
considerable importance. It is boldly seated on the verge 
of a rocky hiii, rising almost perpendicularly to a conside- 
rable height over the river Blackwater. The entrance is 
by an ancient and venerable avenue of trees ; over the 
^ate are to be seen the arms of the first Earl of Cork. 
Opposite the entrance is a portico of Bath stone, of the 
Doric order. Most of the buildings are in ruins ; but the 
several offices, which make up two sides of the square, are 
kept in repair. At each angle is a tower, the chief re- 
mains of its magnificence. The rock, on which the castle 
is seated, rises in perpendicular shelves from the river to a 
tremendous height. The rude rocks are Tichly crowned 
with trees, to shelter the ruined towers, and shade the 
antique windows of the fort This venerable and exten- 
sive castle, the property of the Duke of Devonshire, was 
built by King John in 1185, on the ruins o? Carthagh's 
abbey. In 1189 it was demolished by the Irish, but soon 
after rebuilt, when it became the episcopal residence, till 
its conveyance by Myler Magrath, bishop of this see, to 
Sir Walter Raleigh. This manor was purchased by Sir 
Hichard Boyle, the ancestor to the celebrated philosopher 
Bobert Boyle, who was born in the castle. 

Until the foregoing sketch had been returned by the 
engraver, we were not aware that a drawing of the same 
cattle had fceen given in our first volume; to the 4sd 



number of which we refer our readers for a regular de- 
scription of the building. Although views of the same 
edifice, the sketches are from different points ; and the 
present will be found much superior to the former. 

THE SHERIFF'S SALE. 

" Percy," exclaimed Mrs. Ellison to her husband, who 
was dozing near the fire — " Percy, as I live, here comet 
old Neville. Look, is not that he ?" 

Mr. Ellison, who was just in that state when the senses 
are yet so much awake as to enable us to feel the soft 
pleasures of sleep, took the square of Indian silk from his 
eyes, and rubbing them^ went to the window. * 

" Neville, sure enough, Emily — coming, no doubt, to 
bore me for money, after having tired every body else,'* 

" Having induked you so long, I hope he will now re- 
ceive indulgence from you," observed his daughter Ezniljr 
who sat at her work beside him. 

" Nonsense, child,** said her mother. 

" Would that the lines of my favourite may not be ap- 
plicable to him," said Emily : 

" Deserted in his utmost need 
By those his former bounty fed." 

" You are very intermeddling, Emily," observed Mrc, 
Ellison. "How will you act, Percy ?" 
*' Gratefully and hon ourably, I trust,* replied Emily. 
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* Quit the room, if you cannot hold your tongue ! — 
jlun, Percy, close too the door on yourself, and you shall 
hearhow I'll reply to his eloquent entreaties.'^ 

« I fear, mamma, you will have no opportunity to show 
offc He will simply tell you he wants money— and what 
can you say to that ?" 

« Job's patience had never become a proverb had he 
met you, Emily. — Haste, Percy ; he's at the door." 

" Nay, mamma, don't deny him a share in the victory," 
said Emily. 

« After all, then, Percy," said Mrs, Ellison, « I think 
you had better stay, and let us both so manage as to re- 
move all future expectations.'* 

When Mr, Neville entered, he was received very cordi- 
ally. His hand was pressed with that friendly squeeze 
-which often deceives into hope and confidence. They 
looked all kindness and candour ; condoled with him on 
the loss of his wife; consoled his misfortunes with simu- 
lated sympathy ; encouraged him to trust in heaven, and 
to exert his fortitude beneath momentary calamities, and 
expressed their assurance that he would wait a family 
dinner. He was not prepared for so warm a reception. 

They were at wine, and he was about stating his need 
of fifty pounds, but was prevented by his host, between 
whom and his wife it had been settled, that, if possible, he 
Should not have the advantage of announcing the extent 
of his wants before they had declared the extent of their 
benevolence. And accordingly Ellison, in a very earnest 
manner, requested his lady to let him have ten pounds; 
at the uttering of which words his daughter could not 
check an ejaculation. 

* You know, Percy," she replied, " after paying the 
bills which fell due to-day, only a trifle remained. I shall 
go and see what can be made out; for X would not dis- 
oblige out friend for the world.*' 

* And our best benefactor," added Miss Emily. 
"We know all that as well as you, Miss,*' subjoined 

the^mother, scowling scornfully on her daughter as she 
retired. 

In a short time she returned, saying, "I have been able 
to procure but five pounds, one of which I had to borrow 
from the house-keeper. I am perspiring all over, pet." 

"Do not stand in the draught, my pigeon," said her 
husband, with truly facetious tenderness, 

* Draft, good papa 1 Yes, a draft will just suit Mr. 
Neville," observed Emily, with a roguish smile. 

" Eight, my dear," added Mr. Neville, cooly ; "if your 
father has not ready cash, and that he is willing to assist 
an old friend, let him be reached pen and paper. 1 * 

" I declare, poor Percy has , not been able to handle a 
pen this fortnight. dear, he is so nervous !" cried his 
spouse, while Emily brought forward the writing apparatus. 

* I regret,** added Ellison, who affected not to have 
noticed Neville's observations, " that it is not in our 
power to muster more at present.'' 

"Indeed you are always too generous, my love," whim- 
pered his lady. 

" Gratitude precedes generosity, as the day breaks fce- 
foro the sun appears," observed Mr. Neville. 

With these words he was about to withdraw, but las 
worthy hostess intercepted him. 

"Nay, nay," cried she, "be not too hasty. I am as 
ready as any one alive to do a good office, and equally 
alow to give offence. Do stop : I want to have a bit of 
chat with you." 

"Chat, madam! Every word you have uttered ran- 
kles in my heart. It is full six years since I was last 
within these Avails, and my occasion of coming then was 
to rescue you from ruin, A short time after, fortune be- 
gan. to deal hardly with myself; the punishment of guilty 
indulgence to a prodigal son was falling fast on me ; and 
I forbore visits which might prove painful from the inevi- 
table discussion of mischances and disappointments. In- 
gratitude"— -, 

" I do not think that you deserve all this from Mr. Ne- 
ville, my darling; 1 interrupted Ellison. 

" Go to bed, my treasure," cried his gentle consort; 
M it is late, and the doctor*'— — 

" A roereferce J" shouted JSfeville, pushing towards the 



" The doctor will be quite angry, my love- -take thit 
candle.'* 

On which Mr. Ellison composedly folded up the five 
notes,^ put them in his pocket, and made his exit with this 
valediction — "Good night, my children — I really cannot 
have any further intercourse with this gentleman.'* 

Astounded by the baseness of their ingratitude, and the 
wantonness of the insult offered to him, Mr. Neville re- 
turned home, deeply depressed in spirit. On the follow- 
ing day he received this note : 

" Dear Ma. Neville— Please to accept these twelva 
pounds. Three are the gift of my kind governess. Poor 
Fanny, who feels for you more than can be expressed, sup- 
plied five. As to the remainder, my inability must answer 
for my gratitude. Heaven help suffering worth i 

u Emily Ellison. 1 * 

^ " And may heaven reward these generous girls," wai 
his fervent prayer as he concluded the paper. 

The young lady mentioned in this brief epistle by the 
name of Fanny, was Mr. Ellison's niece. Her father for- 
merly held a subordinate official situation in Ireland, 
where he married ; but this having become irksome, he 
purchased an ensigncy, and his valour and conduct dur- 
ing the war in India, were soon after rewarded with the 
rank of colonel. His wife, whose health was indifferent, 
and her only child, remained among their Irish friends. 
Fanny enjoyed her uncle's warmest partiality ; but between 
her father and him there had long subsisted a total 
estrangement, which pride and disingenuousness on one 
side, and the remembrance of unrepented wrongs on the 
other, seemed likely to perpetuate. The former strictly 
forbid any intercourse between the families during hia 
absence; but in this inhibition vindictiveness had no part: 
the only motive was a tender regard for what model* of 
noble nature and just principle might be set before hk 
child in her youth. The injunction, however, was not 
long observed : the accent and the polish of London soon 
tempted its violation. Fanny and her mamma invited 
Emily to the Lakes of Killarney; and Emily, in return, 
induced her willing cousin to accompany her across th« 
channel, for the purpose of seeing the city of London. 
It was during this visit that she was the spectator of her 
uncle's display of cruel ingratitude to poor Neville* 

A few days after this unpleasant occurrence, Mr, Ne* 
villus landlord levied a distress for non-payment of rent. 
D uring the sale, he remained with his two daughters, in- 
teresting little girls of eleven and thirteen, in an upper 
room. His youngest child, William, whose ninth birth- 
day was ushered in with this disaster, watched the pro- 
gress of the sale from room to room, whether actuated by 
curiosity, or some more serious, but childish, motive. ^ 

As an antiquated virgin was grasping a beautiful pieca 
which she had just purchased, an involuntary exclamation 
burst from the boy — 

" That's mine : mamma gave it to me when dying.'* 

"And was it she worked it ?" she coolly asked. 

"Yes, ma'am/' answered Billy; " and papa says 'twas 
all done during the honeymoon, and told me to keep it 
forever," 

"And what do you think it represents ?" continued she. 

"Sterne's Maria; but the face is mamma's," be re- 
turned. 

" You are a very good boy," concluded the ugly, ne* 
glected,. self-tortured, all-torturing creature^ Ming up her 
lifeless eye to take a covetous peep at whatever article was 
going the rounds, and see whether it was likely tp turn 
out "a sacrifice" 

A locket was shortly after submitted to inspection, when 
a military gentleman entered. It was Colonel Ellison, 
whose regiment had just returned home. He had written 
to Ireland to announce his arrival, and was preparing to 
start for Dublin. A few rare coins and medals, which 
had been advertised for sale, attracted him hither. Mr. 
Neville he had never known, and even his name had 
passed away from his memory. f 

At sight of the trinket little William lost all self-con- 
trol, and shrieked out, " Mamma's hair 1 Dear mamma'i 
hair, 1 * ■ ... , 

The old maid, who alone seemed unmoYei1>y this ju< 
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ttoile, bat affecting, manifestation of filial piety, chicled 
him sharply for interrupting the business ; but he of the 
hammer avenged such sacred sorrow violated so grossly. 

u Surely, madam/ said he, addressing her emphatically, 
"this lover's toy ill 3uits a lady of your venerable 
yea *••" 

J And I am sorry to find, Miss," subjoined an old gen- 
tleman, who appeared to be an acquaintance, " that while 
compassion melts all others, cupidity seizes on you, over- 
comes your discretion, and gives to your heart a coldness 
which would preserve a snow-ball undissolved in the 
bowels of Vesuvius/' 

f< Three guineas for the locket," resumed the auctioneer. 

ci Give it to poor papa,*' cried William. 

*• I am obliged to sell it, my boy," was the reply. 

," Then I shall buy it for him," answered the youth, 
thrusting his hands into his pockets. They were empty. 
•He stood motionless, his eyes fixed on the floor. The 
consciousness of poverty confounded him : he looked be- 
wildered, and he wept. 

Murmurs of pity and of admiration spread round the 
room. Hearts filled, and not a few testified their feelings 
by their tears. To purchase the trinket and restore it be- 
came the desire of many, and the lad was consoled by 
this announcement. Accordingly a brisk contest com- 
menced, which soon brought the bidding to fifteen pounds. 
"Fifteen pounds, the labt time," repeated the auctioneer, 
and the fatal hammer was descending, when arrested mid- 
way by the sob of a young lady, who imperfectly articu- 
lated, " Twenty." No further opposition was expected; 
but Colonel Ellison, who had been an attentive and com- 
passionating observer, was now kindled into enthusiasm by 
the magnanimity of the young lady, and to their utter as- 
tonishment cried out, " Thirty pounds ; and would I had 
such children 1" The lady turned round to gratify her- 
self with a view of her generous victor. Fanny beheld her 
father. How tender the endearments of such a meeting I 
What a moment of rapture 1 He never thought of ask- 
ing her how she came to be in London, 

The surprise which prevailed was equalled by the ad- 
■ miration of the delicate and generous sentiments evinced 
,so remarkably. The disposing knock was rapidly given, 
•andtheofiiciardeclared the sheriffs were satisfied. Miss 
Ellison presented the prize to William, and asked him for 
his papa. Pie showed them up stairs. 

Fanny introduced the colonel, and after offering a few 
•brief words of condolence, detailed the circumstances 
which preserved to him the. precious relic. She expressed 
her regret that the difficulty of obtaining money hindered 
her from coming earlier, and saving some other fond me- 
vmoriaU. After restoring a little order and comfort to the 
house, they departed. 



PROFUNDITY. 

The temptation to be profound is very great, and it re- 
quires a strong mind, or an honest heart, to resist it. No- 
body likes to be thought shallow, so they who cannot 
make manifest how deep they are, take especial good care 
to conceal their shallowness. Now there is nothing so 
well calculated to disguise shallowness as mud; but the 
mud must be stirred up, and kept in a fermentation for 
the purpose. For aught that the eye can discern to the 
contrary, a puddle by the road side formed by an hour's 
rain, may be as deep as the Atlantic Ocean. The temptation 
to an assumption of profundity, is altogether very natural 
and easy to be accounted for, seeing that it is an easy and 
compendious mode of acquiring a reputation ; and that a 
reputation once so acquired is perfectly safe,- inasmuch as 
no one can by any possibility detect or expose the 
cheat. 

There are profound talkers as well as profound wri- 
ters, and your profound talkers have the best of it, for 
it is impossible to find them- out. What is written and 
printed, may be read over again, canvassed, sifted, and ex- 
amined; but that which is said, vanishes, evaporates, is 
gone 1 , leaving not a single idea in the mind of the hearer* 
A profound talker will tell you, that he can think, and 
Wfc he can talk, but that he cannot write Very true, 



because he has nothing to write about ; and the nothing 
is not so readily detected in talking, and in thinking, ai 8 
is in writing. Writing is a substance that you ma,y take 
by the nose and bring to a confession ; but talking is a mere 
ghost, a flitting shadow—which is here, there, everywhere. 
and nowhere. You try to catch it, but you get only a 
handful of air. Profound talking has the advantage over 
profound writing, because in talking you may select your 
audience, and take care that no profane anti-mysteriaUst shall 
question your oracles. When you write profundities and giy* 
them to the world, you don't know who may get hoi* of 
them and condense your ocean of froth into a thimbleful 
of slop. The shallower a man is, the more intensely lie 
admires profundity ; he who understands nothing, under- 
stands all things equally well ; and when a man fears lent 
his ignorance should be detected on subjects which every- 
body understands, his best resource is to plunge into pro- 
fundities, and then, when he is completely out of sight 
he is quite safe. Thus have I known ambitious simple- 
tons who, not having capacity for Greek or Latin, or other 
detectable studies, have betaken themselves to the inscm 
tabilities of orientalism, and have looked marvellously 
wise in Arabic, Sanscrit, Bengalee, and all that sort of 
thing. So again those whose understandings have* no,t 
been strong enough to bear them safely over the Pont a*i- 
noruvi in Euclid's Elements, have cut a very pretty figure 
in gabbling and prating about transcendentalism. I know 
a very ingenious gentleman, who has never read a line of 
Newton's Principia, and knows about as much of mathe- 
matics, as Mr. Bellenden Ker of Dutch, who is perpejy- 
ally propounding new theories of the universe, new doc- 
trines of the motion, quality, and use of the planets, and 
new notions of the comets. In proposing these theory 
and in starting these profundities, he, for the mo,st part, 
keeps clear of mathematicians, seeing that in hjs my§tjc 
and twylight flights, their demonstrations have sometimes 
knocked him down, as boys knock down bats hy throwing 
their hats at them. Surely the flights of profundi ty maj 
be not inaptly compared to the flitting movements pf |6e§e 
ambiguous animals; they are a kind of somethiiig^nc- 
thing; seen — but not seen; quick — but not progress^; 
a sort of black lightning; a shadow that has no substypce; ; 
you never see where they come from, no? where |hey go 
to, nor what they come for. They are animal C0.in?£H- 
in the system, but not of it, ^ But the safest profundity of 
all is profound thinking ; write profoundly, and eyerybo,<jy 
may find you out; talk profoundly, and soinebody may 
find you out; but think profoundly, and nobody cap find 
you out. It may be asked, how is it to be known, that J5QU 
think profoundly, unless you make known your thought! 
by talking or writing ; jSasily enough ; shakp yopr kt$ 
as Lord Burleigh does in The Critic. You will fee fur- 
nished after a few of these " ambiguous giving* out,* 1 with 
what ease you have obtained the reputation of tehlg a 
profound thinker. — Athenmwn. 



STANZAS. 



They tell of a flower that sleeps all the (Jay, 

But shines in its beauty at night ; ^ 
And when its companions are blooming and gay 

That lonely one hides from the sight. 

But some through the garden pass heedlessly op, 

And deem it a weed of the bower; 
When those of the day to their slumbers are gan& 
The fragrance comes forth from that flower. 

Thus iprac who, when life ia all sunny and bright. 
Like the flowers tLat shine with the ray, 

Come fortljs with our day-beams, but shrink from OUT 
night, 
And when sorrow appears, glide away. 

But others, when sadness is over the heart, 

Which struggles in vain with its power, 
l&eir fragrance around us then kiridfy impttty 

A&d soothe, if not gladden, the hour, 



